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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY 
OF URBAN PLANNING 
THE CASE STUDY OF BOMBAY 


Bhavana Padiyath 


This essay examines the dynamics of development and growth in 
post-Independence Bombay.! It examines the manner and extent to which the 
Indian planning enterprise has been implicated in the wider domain of soci- 
etal ‘structures’? within which the state apparatus operates, and outlines the 
analytical grid within which Indian development planning ought to be 
located. It situates the dynamics at work within an active geographical arena, 
pertinent to a particular set of people in a particular place — in this case, the 
country’s largest urban enclave. 


1. Urban Development Planning : The Indian Context 


Planning, here, is contextualised as the Indian state’s attempt to lay the 
groundwork for capitalist growth and enhancement. The Bombay Plan of 
1944, promulgated by eight prominent captains of industry, unequivocally 
viewed the strategic control of the key sectors of the economy by the public 
sector as an essential means to the primary accumulation of capital.’ 
Cooperating with the state in this project has been the ‘modern’ sector, 
comprising the industrial and commercial bourgeoisie, the landholding 
classes, and the whole panoply of professional, service and small-scale sectors 
within the domain of industrial production and the reach of its markets. 
Functionalist readings of the Indian state regard it, variously, as a neutral 
entity providing a socialist, ‘developmentalist’ impetus in its role as central allo- 
cator, or (in Miliband’s sense of the term)* 
rule. The Rudolphs’ Weberian notion posits the view of a technocratic ‘self- 
determining’ state, as does the neoliberal ‘dogmatic dirigisme model.’ The 


as a willing ‘instrument’ of class 


latter was intended to invoke a simple contrast between the growth experiences 
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of South Korea and India in a hard sell of the East Asian ‘miracle’ — a 
distinction perhaps too informed by a liberal economist’s view of the relative 
success of each. 

A contending — perhaps, more influential — formulation has been Pranab 
Bardhan’s view of the Indian state as a handmaiden of dominant interest 
groups. Such an approach too easily assumes a monolithic conceptualisation 
of the ‘proprietory classes’, ignoring the complexity of class structure in the 
countryside and the fractious nature of the urban bourgeoisie.’ In the urban 
context, this approach is dismissive of the role of small industry and unionised 
labour in shaping the trajectory of India’s capitalist development. Recent 
political economy literature provides a more nuanced perspective on the rela- 
tionship between private interests and public policy in the context of Indian 
planning. It draws attention to the contradictions of state and class as they 
relate to accumulation and its sources.® 


2. The Indian State and the Role of Planning 


The crises of legitimacy and credibility faced by the Indian state — and by 
most post-colonial regimes — derive, as Hawthorn identifies,’ from its incapac- 
ity to reconcile imaginatively ‘in unpropitious conditions’ the seemingly 
incompatible objectives of the developing world’s political project: first, to 
establish a claim to political authority, and secondly, to achieve economic 
development. Planning must be regarded not only in terms of the latter, 
i.e. economic growth, but also in terms of the modalities of the claims to 
legitimacy established by the nascent nation state. 

If we recognise that the administrative, judicial and law-enforcing 
apparatuses in the post-colonial Indian state were an almost undisturbed colo- 
nial legacy; if we recognise, that is to say, that the Congress regime’s “develop- 
mental’ agenda ‘on behalf of’ the nation was, arguably, as vital as electoral 
sanction to its attempts to demarcate its representative status from that of its 
predecessor, it is only then that we are able to apprehend the 
planning process in terms of the problematic precepts of the Indian demo- 
cratic idea. These precepts were confounded in actual practice by the system 
of single-party dominance. The Nehruvian tightrope act had sought to 
balance a Fabian agenda of redistributive growth with a charter of liberal 
fundamental rights that included property rights. The precariousness of the 
industry-agriculture compromise within the ‘modern’ sector, and the doctri- 
nal struggles within Congress, led Nehru to invest faith in the Planning 
Commission, a technocracy formally situated outside the ruthless, restless 
terrain of procedural politics. Development planning, as an outcome of 
power struggles within the governing coalition, was, to invoke Poulantzas’s 
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phrase, part of the effort to ‘prevent the social formation from bursting 
apart’.!° It was also an instrument of power, serviceable in versatile ways. 

As the Hegelian embodiment of a universal rationality overriding particular 
interests, the planning project has been invoked to legitimise the Indian state’s 
‘socialist’ ideology; and indeed its practices have increasingly tended towards 
the officious and the coercive. It has also proven expedient, in Chatterjee’s 
Gramscian reading,'' to interests in the ‘modern’ sector in transferring to the 
state the costs of constructing capital’s ‘hegemony’ and maintaining its cohe- 
sion. As the state has attempted to appease entrenched feudal structures 
hostile to the capitalist agenda through ‘demand’ and ‘vote bank’ politics 
entailing the ad hoc division of political and economic spoils, it has had to 
come to terms with the dilution of its own autonomy. 

The exigencies of synthesising the objectives of accumulation and 
legitimation have seen the Indian state in diverse contexts. To varying degrees 
it has served socialist interests in marshalling the economy’s ‘commanding 
heights’, both conceding to the insistent demands of private capital, and grat- 
ifying its own need, as Byres recognises, ‘to be reproduced as a system of polit- 
ical domination’.!* It is within such a matrix that sites the state, in its 
institutional aggregate, within the scaffold of a social formation whose logic, 
contradictions and idiosyncrasies it can ill afford to ignore, that I seek to look 
at the unique pattern of concentrated growth in Bombay — the world’s third 
most populous city. I take as my point of departure the built environment, and 
the manner in which it has both emerged from, and mediates between, the 
constitutive relations among social groups. 


3. Bombay: Land, Population and Housing 


India’s industrial and commercial capital, !? with a population of nearly 15 
million, Bombay is also the country’s largest urban enclave and capital of 
Maharashtra, its most industrialised and urbanised state. With its strong 
entrepreneurial ethos and a heavily migrant community, '* post-Independence 
Bombay has been an island of corporatist douceur de vivre in what was, until not 
long ago, a sea of planned state intervention. The city has also been the scene 
of the most vocal articulations of working class resistance over the 150-year 
history of industrial capitalism in India.!° 

Over the past five decades, the rapid expansion in Bombay’s scale and den- 
sity, and the negligible investment in its built environment, have engendered 
new and fierce antagonisms related to control over the city’s resources. The 
acute pressures on land — both as a means of production and a prime con- 
sumer good in short supply — and the scarcity in housing, have put real estate 
prices in the city beyond the reach of most citizens. A speculative and volatile 
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property market has escalated residential and commercial property prices, in 
absolute terms, to levels surpassed only in Tokyo and central London.'° 
Over 60 per cent of Bombay’s population — around six and a half million 
people — live in shanties on public and private land. Surveys indicate that 
approximately 50 per cent of these slum and pavement dwellers live below the 


official ‘poverty line’,!’ while a sizeable portion of the rest comprise blue-collar 


workers and a disaffected petit bourgeoisie — Breman’s ‘penny capitalists’! — 
who find the costs of regular housing too prohibitive, despite easily qualifying 
as middle class in other Indian towns. Until 1995, most of these people were 
designated ‘encroachers’, and continue to be denied title to their plots and 
forbidden access to municipal conservancy services. 

The endemic collision between the dynamic capitalist core and the large 
concentrations of ‘others’ at the periphery has enhanced the search for the 
social cogency provided by cultural identity by and for Bombay’s constituent 
communities. This has sharpened the competitive edges of the socio-economic 
framework in communal terms. Collective action, as a result, has been most 
effective when most particular and parochial in its concerns, and when the 
cosmopolitan spaces in politics have been drastically circumscribed. The rise 
and consolidation of the Shiv Sena, with its provocative and exclusionary 
rhetoric, attests to this potential in the politics of urban India. 

The restricted supply of real estate in Bombay relates both to the city’s 
peculiar geography, and its history of segmentation dating back to the colo- 
nial era.'? Hemmed in by the Arabian Sea on the west and the Thane creek 
on the east, Greater Bombay, comprising the old island-city and its suburbs, 
is a peninsular strip of land measuring 438 square kilometres. Since the eigh- 
teenth century, after the city was built as a fort, the colonial state appropriated 
land from the indigenous population and enforced distinct settlement pat- 
terns, with British and Indian merchants occupying its south and north sec- 
tions, relegating the ‘natives’ to outside its ramparts. Two subsequent surveys 
in the nineteenth century were designed to demarcate clear titles to the land 
for the collection of rent meant to accrue to the East India Company. The 
subsequent design of the city’s expansion was oriented by this stratification 
based on race, class and caste determinants.” 

Most planning interventions in the twentieth century, including the Town 
Planning Act of 1915 and the construction of the ‘central’ business district of 
Nariman Point, have concentrated population and services in the southern- 
most part of the island-city. This is a 30-degree peninsular wedge where the 
spatial concentration of population and services is particularly acute. The 
commercial and residential real estate markets are patterned in a geographical 
sense, becoming progressively less expensive in the northward direction. The 
city is served by two arterial roads and the Western and Central rail corridors, 
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in addition to a third across the Thane Creek, that links the city to its vast 
geographical hinterland. Development has stretched linearly to dormitory 
townships on the mainland, so that commuting times are increasingly extended. 
The built environment, or what David Harvey calls ‘created space’,! 
incorporates both the neutral, unbounded physical space in which the engi- 
neer and planner typically work, and highly personalised, contested social 
space, where individuals, groups and organisations jostle and bargain to attain 


a reasonable degree of purchase upon the prevailing social order. 
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The ‘creation’ of space is a multidimensional process. In part, it is an 
outcome of institutional stances inscribed with the prevalent ideologies of the 
governing elite. In part, it is patterned by the dynamics of market forces that 
can easily produce results that are unanticipated and/or undesirable. In part, 
it reflects the extent to which popular pressures mandate and revise the terms 
and agendas of official discourse and structure attention in that direction. 
The spatial form that Bombay has assumed ‘contains’ all these social pro- 
cesses: and the policies and administrative strategies that have yielded the 
city’s problematic development trajectory have been embedded in a mesh of 
dense and pervasive power relations. This is generally true of any planning 
exercise in any milieu. Institutional partisanship, alone, therefore, cannot 
explain the singularity of Bombay’s socio-economic landscape in terms of the 
distributional disparity in land use, housing, transportation, spheres of pro- 
duction, information access and social stratification;?? nor can it adequately 
account for the acrimonious politics that the process has engendered. 

The answers lie in Bombay’s role as a national metropolitan enclave 
encapsulated in a regional political system. On the one hand, with a vast 
economic hinterland that has traditionally surpassed much of Maharashtra’s — 
even India’s — geographical area, Bombay played a pivotal role in enabling the 
integration and consolidation of the domestic market as a national 
project, assigning national roles to its commercial and industrial bourgeoisie. 
On the other, the constellation of Bombay’s political structures failed to 
articulate with the ‘Congress system’ at regional and national levels. In 
Maharashtra, the ‘rural-urban’ divide had been introduced fairly early into 
the political lexicon by the non-Maharashtrian capitalist class. The rift 
between the rich and medium peasantry of the intermediary Maratha caste 
and the non-Marathi capitalists (who had close commercial links with local 
capital in rural Maharashtra) threatened to split the party during the late 
1950s, which saw vociferous demands for a separate Marathi-speaking state. 
The real trophy was Bombay, which the national Congress leadership was 
initially reluctant to cede to the proposed linguistic province. The central 
leadership finally buckled, expending great efforts to convince the Bombay- 
based financial and commercial interests that their stakes would not be 
undermined by the Maratha kulak leadership, who possessed very tenuous 
links to the capital city. 

The two factions within the Congress were separately institutionalised as a 
compromise formula after Maharashtra was carved out of the erstwhile 
Bombay province in 1960. The Congress central leadership has to this day 
struggled to maintain the delicate rapprochement between the Maratha 
landed aristocracy in the Maharashtra Pradesh Congress Committee and the 
Gujarati-Marwari axis in the Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee, which 
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continues to be a crucial source of party funding. Maharashtra, in 1960, 
accounted for 16.58 per cent of India’s industrial output.?? Half these indus- 
tries and two-thirds of the state’s industrial labour force were located in the 
Bombay Metropolitan Region (BMR)** —a 4,355 sq. km. area which, in addi- 
tion to Greater Bombay, comprises 3 medium towns, 16 small towns, 7 urban 
centres and 995 villages. Since the 1870s, the wealthy Bombay Municipal 
Corporation had been the only civic body in the country with autonomous 
administrative powers. After the formation of Maharashtra state, these were 
severely circumscribed, and since then there have been rival axes of power for 
the city’s control and management at the local and regional levels. While 
Bombay was meant to enable Maharashtra to actualise its growth potential, the 
city’s local Congress structure, which derived its power and resources through 
its intimate connections with big business, had little clout in state politics. 

To what extent, and in what manner, has Bombay’s role as a national 
metropolitan enclave, orbited by a regional political system, influenced the 
urban planning enterprise? How has the territorial overlap of actors and 
institutions in the local, regional and national domains influenced the various 
agendas at work and profited from the asymmetrical structuring of social 
space in the city? This study attempts to untangle the multifarious strands of 
operation in each of these tiers through a focus on the city’s land use policy 
in general, and the housing question in particular. A consciously contextual 
approach, it is hoped, will afford a basis upon which to challenge broad 
structural and game-theoretical explanations that consider local power 
structures and processes to be isomorphic with those at regional or national 
level, and attempts to impute overlapping agendas to a spectrum of political, 
bureaucratic, and social actors. 


Politics and the People of Bombay 


The strategy of alleviating poverty through growth was the primary thrust of 
the national development effort. As India’s economic hub, Bombay 
attracted a disproportionate share of industrial capital during the rapid 
growth phase between 1951 and 1965 when the annual national growth rate 
averaged 7.7 per cent per annum. The 1966 recession tightened a highly com- 
petitive white-collar job market, leaving unrealised the heightened expectations 
which arose with the creation of a separate state. Migration to Bombay in the 
1950s was around 600,000, rising substantially during the 1960s to 850,000. 
The city’s infrastructure was already creaking under the assault by waves of 
rural migrants escaping their surplus-extracting overlords who were still 
untaxed by the state. In the absence of institutional interventions, problems 
pertaining to their shelter needs were being addressed in an ad hoc manner. 
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The freesing of rents at 1940 levels and the granting of hereditary tenancy 
rights served as disincentives to private landlords who had traditionally 
provided tenement housing for the city’s industrial labour force. By the 
mid-1960s, over a million of the city’s residents were clustered in slum or 
pavement dwellings. These were mainly situated in the northern suburbs, in 
areas unsuitable for habitation — marshlands, garbage dumps, hillsides, under 
high-tension electric cables — and had practically no access to even rudimen- 
tary water, drainage and transport infrastructure. New migrations were 
rapidly reshaping community politics. As the permanence of the settlement 
grew, what was once neutral, undemarcated space became the ‘turf’ where 
the inhabitants sought to assert ownership claims, landlords and the state 
entrenched their control through the allocation of services, and political inter- 
mediaries sought to garner capital by siphoning money and votes. 


The Role of Ethnicity 


By the mid-1960s, the Congress was in the throes of a painful realignment, 
occasioned by the leadership vacuum after Nehru’s death and the growing 
unreliability of its customary consensus-maintaining mechanisms. The 
Communist Party of India’s split in 1964, state repression through its paramil- 
itary and legal arsenal (evident during the unsuccessful public sector strike in 
1960) and the inadequacy of the traditional means of seeking redress were 
extremely disquieting, even for entrenched or established workers. A large 
segment of Marathi-speaking youth, seeking non-manual or clerical employ- 
ment, found themselves unequipped with the technical or professional 
expertise to avail themselves of the opportunities in the expanding chemical, 
fertiliser, banking and insurance sectors. So one balmy evening in June 1966, 
when a political cartoonist called Bal Thackeray, at a speech in Shivaji Park, 
announced the creation of the Shiv Sena (Shivaji’s Army),?° to restore 
Maharashtra to the ‘sons of the soil’, the city’s marginalised youth were 
immediately presented with a sense of mission. 

The structural constraints imposed upon labour by economic and ethnic 
segmentation have been formidable. One of the earliest studies of the 
Bombay labour market established how important kinship, caste and village 
networks were as axes of solidarity and organisation in the urban system.”’ 
They alert people to employment opportunities, sustain them initially in their 
new urban milieus, and fashion distinctive neighbourhoods along caste, 
ethnic or religious lines. In addition, the dynamics of industrialisation itself, 
beginning in the colonial era, exacerbated competition within the workforce 
through the division of labour and the divergence of workers’ interests.”° 
The intersection of land and labour markets forged strong ethnic subcultures 
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within the chawls (tenements) and khanwals (eating houses), and the 
neighbourhood, particularly of the textile workers, was often the arena where 
both solidarities of class action were articulated and rivalries of the workplace 
were exposed.” Politicians, employers and the state have often exploited and 
occasionally exacerbated these sectional differences.°’ The labour market was 
less stratified among the Marathi-speaking white collar segment and it was to this 
constituency that the Sena’s claim was addressed. In the absence of a vanguard 
party, Bombay’s political space has always been up for grabs, and the Sena has 
often stepped in with its parochial message. 


The Rise of the ‘Planning Authority’ 


Feeding into the ghetto-avoidance behaviour of the middle class and the 
prescriptive territoriality found among the city’s rival communities, were var- 
ious municipal policies, designed to establish a regulatory framework for the 
ordering and organisation of the city’s geography. In the Third Five-Year 
Plan, the state enunciated its intention to regulate and rationalise land use in 
individual cities through town and country planning. The end of the Plan 
period saw a crisis in capital accumulation, and state action began to proceed 
in intrusive and extractive directions. 

Political expediency cautioned against taxing agricultural incomes or 
implementing rural land reform. The regional state governments were there- 
fore urged, as part of a ‘radical policy’ in urban management, to set up 
planning authorities to create and manage regions encompassing expanding 
metropolitan areas. Bombay’s first statutory development plan, published in 
1964, recorded existing land use in the city, earmarked areas to be reserved 
for public amenities like recreation areas, hospitals, schools and markets, and 
designated the acquisition procedures and financial resources to be employed 
for the purpose. The regional planning board, set up three years later, 
emerged with a broader, more structured initiative. 

The state’s intention to intensify surplus extraction from the urban areas 
was made explicit in the Fourth Plan. It urged ‘self-financing’ mechanisms for 
urban development and a review of legislation ‘which may be indirectly, but 
unduly hindering the re-development of private land and property for more 
intensive and economic use’.*! This was to be achieved by widening the tax 
base through the optimal social use of urban land. Accompanying this initia- 
tive was the rhetoric of urban decentralisation — a concession to various 
demand groups that held the state culpable for their unfulfilled agendas.*? 
National and regional leaderships were increasingly engaged in animosities with 
local populations over metropolitan development, accentuating the already 
formidable problems of governance. On the one hand, the increasingly vocal 
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and expanding agrarian bourgeoisie sought regional development through 
industrial relocation. On the other, the expanding base of middle class 
taxpayers was becoming restive about its unheeded concerns over degraded 
living environments, housing scarcity, transport congestion and crime, not to 
mention anxieties about an overly bureaucratised state and the increasing 
influence of capital. 

The ‘institutionalised self-interest’ of the state in sustaining the process of 
accumulation sits uneasily with the need to gain mass electoral support.*? The 
use of the state’s own capabilities to secure compliance through its bureau- 
cratic, administrative and coercive apparatuses are a function of this struc- 
tural contradiction, compounded, in the Indian case, by the array of what 
Weber called ‘status groups’ inscribed into the state.** The strengthening of 
demand politics was a reflection of the weakening authority of the state 
vis-a-vis these groups, and its need to preserve the ‘unity’ of the modern 


sector. 7 


The BMR and Dispersal Policies 


The Bombay Metropolitan Regional Development Authority’s regional plan 
in 1973 set in motion a major initiative to disperse population and economic 
activities to new areas in the BMR. An industrial location policy, and the cre- 
ation of the twin city of New Bombay on the mainland, were part of this pro- 
ject. The failure of decentralisation initiatives was largely a result of the 
schizophrenic practices adopted during the decade. 

The proposal to develop the satellite township of New Bombay was meant 
to divert two million people who would have otherwise lived and worked in 
Bombay to the mainland through housing and employment infrastructure 
along carefully planned rail corridors. The City and Industrial Development 
Corporation — a public limited company — was assigned the task of developing 
the total plan area of 343 sq. km., of which nearly 60 per cent was to be 
amassed from private holdings. The developed plots were to be granted on a 
leasehold rather than ownership basis, a reflection of the government's inter- 
est in marshalling the entire process of urban growth from the actual takeover 
of land, to its sale and development, and its subsequent use. It also ensured a 
key role for the state as a player and speculator in the property markets, 
putting the available housing in New Bombay outside the reach of the lower 
and middle classes. 

Three decades later, New Bombay has emerged as another dormitory 
suburb of the metropolis, having failed to attract a critical mass of employ- 
ment centres.°° The project to rehabilitate the agricultural communities 
displaced by the land acquisition process was abandoned in 1981. Keen to 
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cling on to prime real estate in the island-city, the state demonstrated little 
inclination to disperse the concentration of public and semi-public land use 
to the new township. Private developers have now taken over to cater to the 
upper-class and NRI (non-resident Indian) segments. The Bombay Municipal 
Corporation’s 1964 development plan had earlier suggested that an invest- 
ment of Rs.70 million to reorganise the existing infrastructure and exploit the 
vast vacant areas in Greater Bombay?” would have generated more effective 
results. The city’s entrepreneurial classes, seeking greater room for expansion, 
and opposed to the idea of a development tax, vetoed the proposal. 

While the New Bombay project extended the urban sprawl, the Backbay 
Reclamation Project accentuated the intensity of land use in the island-city. 
Responding to the demands for more space for commercial use and upper- 
class accommodation in the vicinity of the central business district, the state 
government sanctioned the dredging of earth from the seabed at the city’s 
southernmost end.*® Developed over two phases, the project resulted in 
extremely concentrated urban expansion, straining the existing transport and 
civic infrastructure, and increasing commuting costs. By 1978, 73 per cent of 
the Backbay Area was under commercial use; this proportion had risen to 
80 per cent by 1992.3? 

On the one hand, the New Bombay project extended the scale of urban 
dispersal. On the other, the premium on proximity to the commercial and res- 
idential infrastructure in south Bombay increased the inelasticity of the land 
‘market’, which was far from transparent and did not witness a confrontation 
of demand and supply in the classical sense. The city’s uncontrolled real- 
estate speculation began in the 1970s, fusing the builder-politician combina- 
tion of interests. By the early 1970s, the city’s industrial expansion had also 
nearly ground to a halt through physical saturation, and consequently state 
restrictions on the expansion of existing operations were introduced. The 
1973 Industrial Location Policy sought to relocate the manufacturing sector 
to other areas of the Bombay Metropolitan Region.*? This dispersed the 
industrial labour force to the eastern and extended suburbs and beyond, with 
a commensurate effect on the spatial pattern of property values. 

Muslim weavers — the first to be hit by the downsising in the textile 
industry — relocated to the powerloom sector in the urban hinterland. Their 
traditional working class neighbourhoods, like Nagpada, Mominpura, 
Pydhonie and Madanpura, had already begun to be transformed into locali- 
ties of small entrepreneurs and traders, with families seeking to augment 
income through the opportunities in the growing West Asian labour market. 
Between 1957 and 1977, the share of the island city in Bombay’s total indus- 
trial employment declined from 84.3 per cent to 74 per cent, and then to a 
further 47 per cent in 1984."! 
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Indian industrial expansion, predicated as it was upon rapid turnover in 
the face of volatile and shifting demand, depended inordinately on cheap 
labour for its competitive edge.*? The search for new labour markets outside 
Greater Bombay’s geographical limits was an important attempt by capital to 
reshape conditions in the existing market.*? Militant trade union radicalism 
had forcefully reared its head in Bombay in the 1970s, spurred no doubt by 
the Communist victory in West Bengal. 


The Progress of the Shiv Sena 


The city’s industrial elite sought in the Shiv Sena’s tutelage an instrument 
against mobilisations more Left-leaning than they would have liked. Since its 
inception, the party had set about building a cadre drawn along paramilitary 
lines from the ranks of the underworld, from which it derived its ability to 
unleash mob terror. Its attempts to establish a foothold in the city’s trade 
union scene by dislodging the Communist unions involved tactics that were 
notoriously blunt.** The city Congress boss, SK Patil, was simply echoing the 
business community’s sentiment when he suggested, ‘Let Thackeray use his 
manpower and someone else’s money for some appropriate cause.” 

The Shw Sena had also essayed, since its very inception, consciously to insert 
itself into the social life of the community through its network of shakhas 
(branches), job bureaux and mitra mandals (friendship forums). These empha- 
sise an anti-individualistic, masculine Marathi idiom, and are venues where 
sporting events and public festivals are organised, newspapers are read and 
discussed, ‘justice’ is summarily dispensed by petty gangsters, and genuine 
welfare services are administered. The shakhas generated a young and com- 
mitted leadership cadre and served to mediate the interests of class, gender, 
occupation and ideology through the lens of ethnicity. 


Shanties and Cartels 


By 1976, 41 per cent of the city’s residents lived in shanties, most with no land 
tenure and outside the purview of any legal entitlement.*° This led to a con- 
centration of degraded neighbourhoods with few civic amenities, where the 
parallel administration and services run by the shakhas lent agency to local 
politicians, bureaucrats, and dadas (big brothers), with their proclaimed links 
with underworld syndicates. 

Bombay is a city that is basically frozen because of its land laws, develop- 
ment control rules and zoning regulations. The arresting of rents at 1940 
rates created serious problems of under-investment in housing stock. The 
state had amassed wide and peremptory powers to acquire and redistribute 
land through the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, The Maharashtra Slum Areas 
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(Improvement, Clearance and Redevelopment Act) 1971, ‘The Maharashtra 
Housing and Area Development Act, 1976, and the Urban Land (Ceiling and 
Regulation) Act (ULCGRA), 1976. While the implementation of these enact- 
ments was decidedly half-hearted, they put in place a Kafkaesque maze of 
controls that dampened supply in the real estate market. 

The ULCRA, in particular, was a powerful instrument used to pursue a 
variety of political ends. Brought into effect during the Emergency, it was 
supposed to ensure the socialisation of urban land to pre-empt its monopoli- 
sation by powerful interests. It was meant to co-opt the armies of dishoused 
urban poor affected by widespread slum demolition operations, as well as the 
agricultural lobby antagonised by the move to impose limits on the size of 
transactable plots in rural areas.“ Bombay’s landowners’ and developers’ car- 
tels were not particularly perturbed by the statute as it was, in the words of 
Maharashtra’s most senior bureaucrat at the time, ‘one of Mrs. Gandhi’s 
showpiece legislations, punctured with as many loopholes as were deemed 
necessary to be rendered ineffective.” 

As Przeworski observes in his analysis of institutional reform, “When the 
relation of forces is known and uneven, the institutions are custom-made for 
a particular party, person or alliance.’*? The outcomes, in this case, were con- 
trolled ex post and results determined ex ante. There were vaguely defined 
exemptions from acquisitions under sections 20 and 21 of the ULCRA: in the 
‘public interest’, if it caused ‘undue hardship to the owner’, or if housing was 
developed for the ‘weaker sections’. With its flexibility, the ULCRA appeared 
less draconian than the Central Land Acquisition Act of 1894, under which 
around 600 acres had been acquired by the state for housing the middle and 
lower-income sections.” Moreover, agricultural land within urban areas was 
given a blanket exemption, as was industry, whose requirements were deemed 
to serve the ‘common good’. The ULCRA and its implementation fused the 
builder-politician nexus, spawning an industry in the provision of different 
forms of franchises to pre-empt, by different means, the attachment of assets 
by the state. 

While the regulatory regime did not restrict the availability of land per se — 
200 exemptions under the ULCRA were cleared by chief minister Sharad 
Pawar during 1979 and 1980 alone — it centralised power in the hands of the 
political and bureaucratic bosses. By the 1970s, the housing policy of the BMR 
required the construction of 60,000 units annually. The supply of formal 
housing by the public and private sectors was a meagre 20,600 units, leading 
to a shortfall of nearly 40,000 units per year.?' This demand-supply disjunc- 
tion has been attributed to the concentration of ownership among a tight 
cabal that ploughed a controlled trickle of land annually for ‘redevelopment’ 
for higher middle class housing or commercial use. In 1984, 27 trusts and 
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individuals were believed to possess 70 per cent of all exploitable vacant lands 
in Greater Bombay.” 4.2 million people — 51 per cent of the city’s population — 
thus found themselves priced out of the city’s formal housing sector in 1981. 

As the city grew increasingly unmanageable, both institutional strategies 
and the structures of local political participation were transformed. There 
also emerged new legitimacy concerns that frequently pushed the governing 
élites to craft new urban policy compromises. After the end of the 18-month 
textile strike of 1982-84, which cost 80,000 workers their jobs, the powers 
that be in the bureaucracy and the cabinet were talking of their ‘serviceable’ 
assets (land) totalling nearly 600 acres in the heart of the city that could be 
employed to ease the ‘pressure’ on the mills.°° 

Where desirable locations were not freed by the market, the state sought to 
secure them by directly evicting the poor to the unserviced periphery. In 1981, 
as the World Bank negotiated with the Maharashtra government to incorpo- 
rate slum improvement projects as part of its loan agreement, chief minister 
Babasaheb Bhosale announced his intention to relocate pavement dwellers 
outside the city limits.°* 10,000 people were sent 30 km away from the city cen- 
tre, before the Bombay High Court intervened to prevent further evictions.” 

The urban planning exercise, through its very function of generating situ- 
ational advantages, is subservient to the market principle." Both the state 
housing board’s scheme for the “economically weaker sections’ and the World 
Bank-sponsored ‘sites and services’ project, have been shaped by the exigen- 


t’ Poor communities were relocated from the 


cies of the property marke 
island-city to outlying areas, away from nerve centres and arterial routes, and 
from one another. Thus isolated in discrete clusters, they become more 
amenable to political control. 

Poverty is an outcome of a series of entitlement failures in terms of endow- 
ment, exchange, production and consumption that prevent people from 
securing their rights.°® The failure of employment and residential opportuni- 
ties to maintain an equilibrium, and the severe scarcities of critical services, 
have imposed greater accessibility costs on some groups in the population rel- 
ative to others.°? The effects of this polarisation have typically gone hand in 
hand with class, caste, religious and gender determinants, and have accentu- 
ated as the size of the urban system has increased. Members of the Scheduled 
Castes, for instance, who comprise 4.8 per cent of Bombay’s population, 
account for 31.7 per cent of the city’s slum dwellers and 20.4 per cent of its 
homeless people. 

These multiple exclusions are compounded by the additional investment 
required of low-income households to secure access to services, infrastructure 
and information. A survey of pavement dwellers in Bombay revealed that 
the effective price they paid for water was twenty times the municipal fee.°! 
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The spatial concentration of upper-class residential areas and commercial 
areas has compressed the transport networks along selected corridors. 
Moreover, private sector involvement in the housing sector rose from 50 per 
cent in the 1960s to 90 per cent in the 1980s.°° This was achieved through 
substantial subsidies, diverting institutional funds to private profiteering. 
Much of the political activity in the city can be interpreted as the struggle for 
the control over the hidden mechanisms of redistribution of urban resources. 
The city’s slum communities have been effectively excluded from the negoti- 
ating and bargaining game by institutional barriers and the manoeuvres of 
other, better organised groups. The only participative structures at their dis- 
posal have been political parties — each chasing its respective limits of caste, 
communal and regional support. 

The Sena’s adoption, in the mid-1980s, of the Bharatiya Janata Party’s 
ideological stance, was a calculated response to the possibilities presented by 
militant Hinduism in extending its influence from regional to national poli- 
tics.°* The party’s long reign in the country’s wealthiest civic body — kamadhenu 
(cash cow) in bureaucratic parlance — provided it easy access to a barrage of 
contracts, rents and taxes when real estate rates were soaring. In a well-oiled 
collaboration with Congress bosses in the state government, the Sena party 
made a windfall, easing ceilings on various categories of lands under the 
ULCRA. 

The ascendance of the trading and commercial classes, the power of 
construction cartels and a growing underworld, had transformed the texture 
of civil society in the city, always noted for the predatory nature of its business 
ethic. By the mid-1980s, senior Sena and Congress bosses like Manohar Joshi 
and Sharad Pawar (known as ‘the builder’s chief minister’) had acquired 
heavy stakes in the real estate, hotel and film sectors, with links extending 
deep into criminality. 


Land Policies and Political Manipulations 


In its own interests, and in the interests of regional ‘hegemonies’ command- 
ing local processes of social and economic production, the state has employed 
regulatory tools such as development plans and shelter programmes to sup- 
port a discourse that legitimises the oblique operations of Bombay’s property 
‘markets’. Development plans — defining urban physical and social infrastruc- 
ture, and outlining its present and future use — have, in practice, emerged as 
promotional rather than technical documents subordinate to the interests of 
influential ‘stakeholders’. 

Bombay’s first development plan had, in an elitist fervour, prescribed area 
ratios and density limits that took housing in the city out of the reach of the 
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lower middle class and the poor.®° The plan effectively froze 3,067 hectares of 
land in the city and suburbs (an area almost half the size of the island city) for 
public amenities till such time as the municipal corporation could find 
the resources to acquire it. These ‘reservations’ were arbitrarily drawn and 
selectively enforced.°’ The Congress government in the state, and the Sena- 
controlled BMG, set up procedures for a spoils-sharing system and a price for 
releasing some of these areas from the irksome reservations.” 

The second Development Plan in the 1980s saw the public claims to 
services being completely subordinated to the ownership claims of a few. 
1,000,000 sq. metres, or 1 per cent of the city’s lands, were lost to public use 
when they were surreptitiously ‘dereserved’ on a piecemeal basis without pub- 
lic notification.°? The spate of dereservations, by bending government norms, 
kept the bureaucratic machinery well-oiled. Sharad Pawar dexterously used 
his ‘ten per cent’ quota (available to the chief minister for distributing public 
land on a discretionary basis) to fix potential troublemakers — journalists, key 
bureaucrats, judges, political colleagues, opposition members. ”? 

Also at play are the state’s own resource and patronage interests. Citing the 
lack of resources, the municipal corporation has implemented a mere 15 per 
cent of the proposals drawn up so far.”! The D’Souza Committee set up to 
review the Development Plan document had deemed the plan to be within 
the corporation’s means.’* While ignoring the city’s vital needs, the civic body 
has increased the wages of its 149,000 strong workforce more than twice as 
quickly as the consumer price index over the last three decades. Establishment 
costs, which accounted for 44 per cent of the BMC’s costs in 1971, now con- 
sume 70 per cent of its revenue.” At the macro level, the thesis of ‘urban 
bias’’* in spatial policies related to infrastructure, import substitution and so 
on is not borne out by data on the allocative priority given to urban develop- 
ment in the Indian planning context. The combined investment in housing 
and urban development was less than 2 per cent of the total Plan outlay until 


1974, and never crossed 3 per cent until the Eighth Plan (1992—7).”° 


Geographies of Restructuring 


During the 1980s, the new geographies of restructuring in Bombay saw the 
space vacated by traditional industries like textiles quickly appropriated 
by informal production centres like the city’s slums, or high-tech service 
centres catering to the exigencies of post-Fordian capital. Capital market 
reforms hastened the transformation, and the share of manufacturing 
employment in the city fell from 36 per cent in 1980 to 28.5 per cent in 1990. 
The share of the trade finance and service sectors rose from 52.1 per cent to 
64.3 per cent of total employment. 
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In the Bombay Metropolitan Region (BMR), factory employment declined 
from 740,000 to 590,000 in the same period.’° The overall decline in manu- 
facturing and the trend to specialisation has coincided with an increase in 
informalisation. The city, which has traditionally served as a transport and 
distribution hub, has witnessed a mushrooming of technopoles, where literacy 
and low wages draw software production activity, clerical processes like inter- 
national airline ticketing, and a panoply of services in finance, retailing, 
tourism and entertainment. 

Spatially, this process has greatly extended the city’s effective economic 
frontiers. The dispersed manufacturing is located in specialised areas — the 
extended suburbs, satellite centres in the BMR, and in nearby cities such as 
Pune and Nashik. Worst hit was the Thane-Belapur industrial heartland, 
which, throughout the 1980s, witnessed a 16 per cent loss in the industrial 
workforce.” The area, unsurprisingly, is a Sena bastion. Employment in the 
central business district (ironically, at the city’s southernmost tip) dropped 
from 54.7 per cent to 47.5 per cent between 1970 and 199178 
been a sustained dispersal of the population to the north-eastern and north- 


and there has 


western suburbs and beyond. 

1991 census figures indicate the pressures on land and scarcity of housing 
that have put real estate prices in Bombay beyond the reach of most citizens. 
While the population of Greater Bombay grew by 8 per cent over the previ- 
ous decade to touch 9.9 million, the count for the Bombay Metropolitan 
Region as a whole rose to 12.5 million. Most of the growth in the BMR 
during the decade of the 1980s was channelled to nodes on the northern 
fringe of Mira-Bhayander, Thane and Kalyan, where population growth 
rates averaged 21.1 per cent, 10.5 per cent and 7.1 per cent per annum 
respectively. This predominantly agricultural area witnessed a rash of illegal 
constructions in the late 1970s by private developers in violation of town plan- 
ning regulations.’ Most had political connections, and some like Hitendra 
Thakur and Pappu Kalani, who went on to become elected members of the 
Maharashtra legislature, had formidable criminal records. Public housing was 
able to meet only 8 per cent of the incremental demands of the formal 


housing sector,” 


and properties in Greater Bombay were largely out of the 
economic reach of the burgeoning professional and white-collar populations. 
They found themselves grappling to wrest amenities from fly-by-night devel- 
opers and a lethargic officialdom, while having to commute long distances to 
the city using an outdated transport system. 

By the end of the 1980s, speculative buying by an elite seeking capital 
enhancement in a lucrative land and property market had made real estate in 
Bombay among the most expensive in the world. The state was an active agent 
in the process, through income-tax auctions of prime properties. The effect of 
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this geographical structuring has been most pronounced on the ‘E’ ward, 
housing the mill district. While Bombay’s population grew by 38.1 per cent in 
the 1970s and 52.5 per cent in the next decade, population in the densely 
inhabited south-central pocket housing the mills and their workforce fell by 
7.3 per cent between 1961 and 1991.8! 

The end of the textile strike and the subsequent riots led to the dispersal of 
Muslim workers and their retrenched Hindu colleagues to the extended 
suburbs, creating segregated ethnic enclaves. Girangoan — the mill hamlet — 
began its evolution into an estate of commercial complexes, with shops and ten- 
ements being rapidly converted into rudimentary export-processing zones for 
garments and jewellery. Thackeray’s ‘boys’ — usually progeny of retrenched mill 
workers — found lucrative openings as labour contractors for these firms, and also 
in garnering protection money from local shopkeepers and traders. Often their 
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services would be solicited by millowners, who were also landlords, to ‘persuade’ 
obdurate tenants to leave. With the 1984 bloodletting still fresh in memory, the 
Muslim traders in Lalbagh were more easily inveigled, for a lower compensation. 

This decline in the city core effectively dissipated the chaw/-level networks 
for mobilisation earlier controlled by the Girni Kamgar Union and the 
Communist trade unions. With over half the city’s population huddled in 
slums by the late 1980s, most outside the purview of any legal entitlement, the 
concerned communities were often seen expending their energies on ensuring 
the security of their tenures and gaining access to land, finance and civic 
amenities. With the Congress having no ground-level organisation worth the 
name, and the Communists relegated to the factory floor, the shakha became 
the forum to meet these specific concerns through a parallel administration 
drawing heavily upon criminalised grassroots power structures. These neigh- 
bourhood grids of exchange served to programmatically link the secular and 
non-secular networks of social life. 


Developments in the 1990s 


With a shrill campaign against religious minorities, the Shw Sena-BJP alliance 
garnered a rich harvest of 52 seats in the 1990 regional elections. The grow- 
ing electoral support of the Sena since the late 1980s, as a leading daily 
observed, was ‘out of desperation’, rather than as an endorsement of its 
provocative posturing about a ‘Hindu state’. ‘Voters...found that other 
parties had failed to solve their basic problems like the provision of drinking 
water and shelter.®? The worst communal carnage in India’s post-Partition 
history occurred in Bombay between December 1992 and January 1993, 
in response to the rasing of the Babri mosque in distant Ayodhya by the 
protagonists of the Hindutva alliance. Sparked by religious frenzy, the violence 
was sustained over a fortnight by a consortium of vested interests. Masselos’* 
describes the wide array of agendas at work: 


While the Shiv Sena drive provided a core to the ongoing direction of 
the riots, there were other elements involved in what became an espe- 
cially diffuse and dispersed series of events. In the slum areas whole 
sections of hutments were set alight in a manner that did not distinguish 
between Muslim and Hindu. Either slum landlords were setting off the 
fires in order to regain the land and to rent it out again for higher key 
money, or the original owners of the land were making use of the state 
of anarchy to clear the land so they could build on it, something they 
could not do while the shanties were on it. In some cases, perhaps, 
branches of various political parties in the slums were paying off party 
rivals and in others there was probably a clear involvement of rival gangs 
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to settle scores with opponents to gain control of the slums and the 
various activities that went on in them. 


News reports named gangsters who led mobs to target municipal offices in an 
attempt to destroy land records and other evidence of their dubious property 
transactions.* The riots ruptured the axiomatic perception of the city as the 
place of primary allegiance. They also breached a crucial psychological bar- 
rier, implying a qualitative lowering of the threshold of violence among the 
middle classes. 

When the New Economic Policy was announced by the Narasimha Rao 
government in 1991, Maharashtra, with the largest parliamentary delegation 
of any state, was already nearly half a decade down the structural adjustment 
path. Chief minister Sharad Pawar was known in business and Bretton 
Woods circles as ‘the man behind Maharashtra Inc’®? 
design was the ‘global city’ vision of Bombay as ‘one of the organising 


and part of his grand 


nodes of the transnational system’.°° The illicit and copious spoils of 
reform through discretionary executive power and untrammelled real estate 
speculation had extended an already substantial parallel economy and 
deepened its supportive power structures. With politics effectively going 
underground, the 1992 municipal elections had over 40 candidates with 
criminal records. 

The stock market crash of 1992 saw a transfer of funds from the equity to 
the real estate sector, stoking demand. Rent controls amidst soaring property 
prices led to a situation where market rents were 25-30 times the prevalent 
rates, and contracted violence as a means of eviction became an increasingly 
attractive option. The system of pugree or capitalised rent for the transfer of 
tenancy rights had fuelled a huge parallel economy and exacerbated the 
tenancy problem.®’ Excessive speculation created a situation where notional 
transactions comprised 75 per cent of exchanges in Bombay’s property mar- 
ket in the early 1990s."° A range of skewed deregulation measures generated 
increased domestic and foreign demand, without any parallel initiatives to 
generate supply. 

By May 1992 the state, through CIDCO, had acquired and developed 
75 per cent of the private land required for the twin city development project. 
This resolve and alacrity were found wanting in the implementation of the 
ULCRA. Of the 26,000 hectares declared to be ‘surplus’ in Greater Bombay, 
by 1997 only 70.5 hectares had been physically acquired and developed for 
public housing.®? In 1996, Bombay’s real estate rates were, in absolute terms, 
the highest in the world in prime residential and commercial areas.” Within 
Greater Bombay, there was a wide variation in property prices with telling 
consequences on the already inequitable framework of subsidies and supplies 
of various urban services. 
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BOMBAY REAL ESTATE GRAPH - 1992 - 1999 
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Source: Colliers Jardine, India 


(One pound sterling = 72 Indian rupees) 


The 74th Constitutional Amendment of 1992, proposing greater political 
and fiscal autonomy to local bodies, was partly a function of the central 
government’s precarious financial position. In the second half of the 1980s, 
tax and non-tax revenue proportions had declined, the fiscal and revenue 
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deficits rose alarmingly,’! and the government’s own expenditure had 
mounted to a quarter of the gross domestic product.”? Drawing its rationale 
from the New Economic Policy, the Eighth Plan document % envisaged a 
restructuring of the metropolitan development paradigm to make it ‘self- 
sustaining’ through the mobilisation of ‘internal resources’. The first major 
urban policy initiative after liberalisation — the mega cities progamme — 
attempted to shore up infrastructure in five of the country’s largest cities 
through innovative financing mechanisms and cost recovery schemes. The 
spending plan for Bombay made no allocation for slum improvement, ear- 
marking a lion’s share (52.5 per cent) of the budgeted four billion rupees on 
cost recovery projects, mainly in the transportation sector.** 

Moreover, the 1990s have witnessed a continuous decline in the per capita 
expenditure on urban anti-poverty programmes.” In this context, the rhetoric 
of ‘participation’ and ‘decentralised governance’ may be regarded as a counter- 
proposal to the increased mobilisation of groups vulnerable to the effects of 
market failure. What to some appeared ‘reform by storm’,”® was actually a 
stealthy process of dismantling existing structures in a piecemeal manner, while 
unobtrusively adding new ones, to modulate and dissipate resistance.’ 

The regional governments, being the first and most pregnable lines of 
defence in the hybridised policy environment, have responded with ingenuity. 
In 1991 the Maharashtra government drew up Development Control rules 
that further relaxed stipulations under the ULCRA, allowing the sale of ‘sur- 
plus’ mill lands for the purpose of ‘modernising’ the ailing units. There was, 
however, no simultaneous attempt to erect an apparatus for monitoring sales 
or the use of the proceeds. By stipulating that the income generated through 
the sale of the mills’ surplus assets be redeployed for the units’ revival, the gov- 
ernment at once appeared sympathetic to the workers’ cause, while silently 
watching the lands being furtively parcelled away bit by bit.%° 

“The tactic,’ behind such elaborate political decoys to push through reform, 
as Jenkins explains, ‘is to accentuate fairly insignificant areas of governmental 
resistance to the neo-liberal agenda, even as market forces are heading inex- 
orably in the same direction. It is wrapping the logical culmination of existing 
economic trends in the garb of deliberate policy change.” This subterfuge 
was perpetuated by the Sena-BJP government when it assumed power in 
1995.!° The gangland murders of some mill owners, realtors and trade union- 
ists have been widely attributed to rival gangs seeking a share in the lucrative 
construction projects by muscling themselves into the textile unions. The Sena 
is intimately involved in this process, and while in power is said to have evolved 
an understanding with the mill owners to permit the conversion of their assets 
into residential and commercial properties if the party’s own appointees are 


allowed to control the unions and oversee the proceedings. 1°! 
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The 1990s also witnessed concerted attempts to co-opt sections other than 
the urban élites into the reform process through populist — but stillborn — 
housing schemes. Ignoring equity considerations may jeopardise the eco- 
nomic reform process in the long run,'”” and solutions to that end were sought 
within the unequal urban structure reflecting the existing ‘rules of the game’. 
The Slum Development Scheme of 1991 proposed the redevelopment of 
‘censused’ slums on public lands through nominal contributions from their 
inhabitants, while the Sena government’s Slum Rehabilitation Scheme of 
1995 promised free dwelling units to a million poor households. “The slum 
dwellers,’ the policy document sanctimoniously explained, ‘deserve this pref- 
erential — probably unequal — treatment to bring them into the mainstream of 
the social and economic fabric of this pulsating city. °’ 

Both schemes follow the logic of cross-subsidisation in which subsidies by 
private developers are thought to be more than adequately compensated by 
permitting additional floor space to be sold in the open market. Fearing the 
siege of their lands by a consortium of vested interests, the ‘beneficiaries’ have 
unsuccessfully urged the state for an honest transfer of a clear title to their 
104 The artificially 


inflated property prices proved unsustainable in the long run, making the 


individual plots of land and access to institutional finance. 


schemes unattractive to private developers. ‘The schemes also failed to enthuse 
the middle class market, unhappy with the idea of sharing apartment 
complexes with former slum communities.!” 

The political mobilisation of Bombay’s vast slum populations has always 
been predicated upon ‘votebank politics’, where the logic of both demolition 
and resettlement find their operation. In addition to their extensive segrega- 
tion along the axes of ethnicity, class and occupational status, Bombay’s slum 
dwellers find themselves divided on the basis of tenurial rights that exist 
in manifold forms. '°° The threat of evictions are as high as 80 per cent among 
squatters and those in unregistered accommodation and 50 per cent among 


Bombay’s pavement dwellers. !°7 


Particularly badly off are those in newer 
settlements, who have negligible amenities and few conflict-resolution mech- 
anisms besides the local dada, who often serves as the political and economic 


intermediary. 


Greater Bombay slum population 





General population (millions) Slum population (millions) 
1981 1991 1981 1991 1998 


8.3 9.9 3.3 5.4 6.3 


Source: Sengupta (1999: Table7). 
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This criminalised and subterranean form of political recruitment and 
action has constrained popular initiatives to formalise their access to the state 
and to erect new institutional platforms from a variety of vantage points. The 
outcome, as embodied in Bombay’s socio-spatial landscape, is a self-referential 
aesthetic, and an asymmetrical politics that has an ambivalent relationship to 
its democratic context. 


4. Conclusion 


The endeavour of this study has been to analyse the city as a dynamic system 
where spatial form and social process interact with, reinforce, and actuate 
one another. This has involved a review of the urban planning process as 
mediated through the formal political, legal and administrative entities in 
operation within the democratic regime, like the constitutional architecture, 
parties, and the bureaucratic mechanisms that set the parameters of policy 
and ensure its implementation. This study has also sought to focus on other 
regularised channels of interaction and exchange which, though not formally 
codified, are configured in an attempt to bridge the expanse between the offi- 
cial channels of ‘state’ and the dense networks of systems in ‘civil society’ that 
seek to negotiate their mutual terms of interaction within the centralised 
power. Though the formal-informal distinction is not always possible to sus- 
tain in the institutional context, the latter would include individual party lead- 
ers and their networks of influence, land and labour markets and economic 
arrangements like pugree (capitalised rent) that have evolved in response to 
social and political exigencies. In this amorphous zone between legality and 
illegality, formality and informality, are many more alternate locations and 
levels of power than are immediately apparent. Herein lies what Chatterjee!” 
describes as the ‘unestimated residue’, or ‘beyond’ of planning, to which may 
be credited its disorderly outcomes. 
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